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training. The curriculum of the central school had a commercial
or industrial bias without being technical in the narrower sense.
Some authorities preferred to develop day trade schools or junior
technical schools.
At the same time, experiments were being carried out with
regard to the education of younger children. Although the Code
of 1905 contained many progressive suggestions concerning the
work of the infant-school, the Board on the whole deprecated the
attendance of children under five and left L E A s free to refuse
them admittance. In 1907 the Consultative Committee was asked
to investigate the problem of schools for children under five. In
their report in 1908, the Committee submitted evidence from France,
Germany, and Switzerland, and, although they concluded that on
account of industrial and social conditions in various parts of
England nursery schools in such districts were a necessity, they
did not think it advisable to change the lower limit of school
attendance. No action was taken to carry out the proposals of
the report until the Education Act of 1918, and nursery schools
were not eligible for grant, although grants were given to day
nurseries in 1914 Meanwhile, nursery schools were opened by
voluntary efiort in several large towns. The best-known example
was the school established at Deptford in 1911 by the sisters Rachel
and Margaret McMillan, who may justly be regarded as the founders
of the nursery-school movement.
Margaret McMillan had been a member of the Bradford School
Board which, as the reader will remember, had been a pioneer in
the provision of the school medical services. She believed so
thoroughly in the necessity of this work that she did all in her power
to convince the public that compulsory medical inspection of school-
children was essential to the creation of a healthy nation. Dr.
Allen, in his life of Sir Robert Morant, tells us that when the school
medical service was instituted in 1907 Morant had consulted Mar-
garet McMillan before he decided upon the details of the scheme.
He wrote to her on the occasion of the publication of Sir George
Newman's first report, "This is the first clear proof of the first
Annual Report of the first National System of School Medical
Inspection that this country has known ; and I cannot resist giving
myself the pleasure of sending it, in confidence, to yourself; for
you are to me the person who has most signally and most success-
fully embodied in a private individual the best enthusiasm and the
most wanning faith both in the possibilities of a Medical Inspection